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EDWARD AND MARY. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Earzty on the following morning, the Colonel 
found himself at his own quarters, but how he came 
there, he could not divine. The horror of the last 
night’s interview remained uppermost in his imagina- 
tion, and no other thought could as yet find harbour 
there. 

By degrees, however, his self-possession returned, 
and his stern determinations and cruelty kept pace 
with it. Indeed, his desire of wreaking revenge upon 
Edward was auginented. This youth appeared to be 
his evil genius: his deepest plans were still foiled, and 
foiled by Edward: not a step could he take or project 
form, but Edward was there to mar it ;—a settled 
hate, which appeared to have originated in superna- 
tural authority, took full possession of his bosom, and 
he swore eternal vengeance against the unfortunate 
youth. 

His bloody scheme for the night having failed, the 
trial must now inevitably ensue; and he braced every 
He felt that there was doubt 


respecting the result, and that doubt was founded upon 


nerve to meet it boldly. 
danger. But it was too late to retract; and collect- 
ing his firmness he shook off fear and despair, and 
stood, so far, unshackled. 

In the mean time, the Count had returned to the 
ottage, and over his present dress assumed his old 
disguise. The anxious inquiries of Mary for Edward 
were satisfied, and the plans for the day formed. 
Caspar was charged with the protection of Mary at 
the cottage; Friburg and the three soldiers were to re- 
main within call from the court, and the Count would 
mingle with the spectators, and remain unobserved 


until his services were required. 





The hour of trial arrived, and found each one at} 


the post assigned. ‘The judges were seated; the} 


Colonel stood conspicuous as the accuser ; the benches 
' 


were filled with anxious spectators,—and Edward was| 
brought in. He silently bowed to the concourse of 
strangers around him, and took his seat with perfect 
composure. 

The court was opened by Colonel Bremer, who 
proceeded to state, in a speech of some length, the 
**ageravated insults’ and ‘vile blows” he had re- 
ceived from the prisoner; to which all, and Edward| 
more than all, listened with astonishment. 

At the conclusion of the charge, the question— 
‘* Guilty, or not guilty 7" was proposed, to which Ed- 
ward promptly replied—* Not guilty.” 

The court replied, that this must be made to ap- 
pear: as yet no witnesses were produced on either 


taken in evidence, unless confronted by a third per-| 
son on the part of the prisoner. 

Edward was required to produce such a witness ; 
but he remained silent.— 

The recluse was not named :—the Colonel felt re- 
newed confidence, and anticipated triumph was visible 


in his countenance. 





* Young man,” continued the commander-in-chief, 


** this is to vou a moment of the utmost consequence— 


your reputation, at least, perhaps your life, ts at stake : 
the law must be regulated by the testimony in point, 
and on your part you have brought none :—can you 
name no one who will give proof of palliating circum- 
stances regarding your conduct?" 

We may well suppose that the countenance of the 
Colonel fell, as Edward replied :— none but this 
man.” 


| An involuntary start of the Colonel, at these word 
directed many eyes towards him, but the Count prt 
ceeded. 

* The brothers had pursued their walk to the bank» 
of the Danube, where its stupendous and craggy clitts 


| 
| 


projected over a deep and rapid current, and after 


| pausing for a time to listen to the roar of the waters 
beneath, the younger brother proposed returning 
The elder objected, saying, it was yet early, and th 
| refieshing breeze was more grateful than the confined 
ur of the city. 

“*But,’ replied the younger, ‘I fave a wile a! 
home that waits for me.’ 

“*Sall let her wait,’ was the answer; ‘the moo! 





yet lingers in the west, and its beams are food for ex 
pectation.” 


| «*What mean vou, brother?’ said the startled hy 





‘** And who is he?’ 


were directed to the spot, as the Count advanced from 


open view. 
The Colonel caught a glimpse of the recluse, and a 


chill of terror ran through his frame -—*' A har; a 


false perjured villain!" 


exclaimed he impetuously, in 
reply to the question of the General. 

** He has not spoken vet,”’ said the General calmly. 
** We will at least hear him, before we admit the a 
cusation.” 

“With permission of the President of the court,” 
said the Colonel, “1 object to his being heard.” 

“There would be neither law nor equity in pre 


venting him,” replied the General: we must grant 
the prisoner all possible opportunity to prove his in 


nocence.”’ 


prevent, by some decisive step, the declarations of 
this man, he saw he must be deteated.— 
** General William,” 


well :—a base mercenary wretch, in the service of the 


said he, **f know this man 
prisoner ; bribed hither by bim to blast my reputation, 
and rescue his accomplice from the punishment bis 
crimes merit.” 

* Without reference to the case in question,” inter 
rupted the Count, * f can produce testimonials of my 
veracity which all present, even the accuser himself, 
shall acknowledge.” 

* Shall acknowledge! echoed Bremer, fiercely. 

* Colonel the General, “1 


mand silence :—the witness shall be heard.” 


Bremer,” said com- 


* | will transgress a few moments,” continued the 
Count, “in relating an incident, of importance to 
those concerned, at the recollection of which, one 
heart in this assembly will tremble so long as the cur- 
rent of life will flow there.” 

** In the city of Vienna, some eighteen years since, 
two brothers resided, who became attached to a lady 
of superior intellect and virtues: both were devoted 
to her, but she favoured the younger brother, and after 
a time they were wedded. 

“The evening following—last night was its anni- 
versary—the two brothers took an accustomed walk ; 
from which, late in the evening, the elder brother re- 
turned alone. He circulated a tale respecting the dis- 


appearance of his brother, which obtained credence— 








side, and the testimony of the superior officer must be 


but the story was fulse.”’ 


inquired the general: all eyes} 


the crowd, (yet in his disguise,) and stood forth in 


The Colonel was justly alarmet: unless he could 
| 


band 


**T mean,’ replied the elder fieres Iv. ‘that the eu 


should have been mine—you stole her affections from 


aceuse me of unfair means, you do | 


, 
}} me. 

| “If vou 
| falsely,’ cooly returned the younger. 


. Speak notott lsc hood,’ said the othe ; “noon 
exists who, unwinced, can accuse his fellow of false 


hood It venerates with our existence ; it is cherished 


in our religion; and it lives beyond the grave >! 


lnever found truth but in steel 
! 
} 


to your 


You mav tind truth where it hies, and a listenes 


ravines in the foaming currents beneath your 


fect,’ replied the younger ;—* I shall return: my Julia 


waits for me with a kiss, and I hasten to receive it.’ 
we ‘'hwall I 


blood '' exclaimed the elder brother, and 


a parting kiss, then; and you shall 


meet at i 





in an mstant his dagger was uppurpled with ——. 
“Tis hell!” 
Colonel; “tt touched not my dagger that night!” 


** Jou touched not 


false ‘as interrupted the enraged 


| 


| 
} 
| 


your dagger!” cried the Coun 


sarcastically :—*' You were not accused.” 

The court rose in astonishment, for the guilt of th: 
Colonel was evident :—Bremer, wrought to madness 
at the toregoing relation, and bewildered at the dan 
ver of his own inadvertant exclamation, became, iw 
the whirlwind of conflicting passions, lost to every 
thing but the point of safety; which he now thought 
to attain by refuting the tale. 

* IT defy your proof,” said he: ‘ I defy all testimony 
you can bring to support this falsehood.” 

“Thus L produce it,” said the Count; who, in th 
general confusion had, unobserved, stripped off his 
| disguise, and now appeared himself.—He held forth 
a dagger, stained with blood, bearing the crest of 
Richard Bremer; and he showed a rent in his sleeve, 
and a corresponding scar on his arm, wheve the errin; 
blow was received. 

At the sight of his brother, the Colonel lost all his 
firmness: the last remains of fortitude vanished from 
his breast, and he rushed forward deliriously, exclaim 
ing — 

* Lost—lost—beyond redemption lost !—the fiends 
that prompted the deed, have betrayed me to death— 
the choicest curses of hell blast them, till they writhe 
with the torments that I now endure ;—ha! ha! ha!— 


the red artillery of heaven has burst upon them, and 
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he fell senseless to the floor.— 











they ha! hal’—and with a frante 


laugh 


In conclusion, Friburg and the soldiers appeared 


and testified to the 


who was 


] tt deri k 


crumes of the Colonel, 


ondemned and executed ;—and Count 
ime in possession of his pat cual estate. 

bkidward's release , honours and promot mm, were an 
uounced at the same moment, and the next day saw 


iim happily wedded with Mary 


Poeacianism.—-i admire 


Mr. Campbell beyond 


alinost any other living poet, and J adinire Mr. North 


beyond any other living eritie. You critique ou 
' om 

Pheodoric was eloquent, just, and noble-iminded, Phe 
truth is mighty, and, with such a champion as you, 


must prevail. Notwithstanding Theodoric, Mr. Camp 


bell is an original poet, and he ts very je alous of his) 


originality; so much so, indeed, that he must needs 
vindicate his last “ Last Man,’ from any unitation of 
Byron's “* Darkness.” 
unlike. 


notice, im the next edition of his poems, the follow- 


No two copies ot verses were 


eyet thore 


we plagiarism. Give me leave, in this place, to 


opy out for you his exquisite address 


TO THE RAINBOW 


‘ Triumphal arch, that fill’st the sh» 
When storms prepare to part, 

{ ask not proud philosophy 
fo teach me what thou art 


‘ Still seem as to my childhood’s sigh! 
A midway station given, 

Yor happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the carth and heaven 


‘Can all that optics teach, untold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As wheo I dreamt of gems of gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ¢ 


When science from creation's ties 
Enchantments veil with withdraws 
What lovely visions y ield theu place 
lo cold material laws' 


And yet, fai bow, no tabling drean; 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thyrobe of beams 
Was woven im the sky 


When o'er the green undcluged earti 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 
tlow came the world’s gray tathers fort! 

Po watch the sacred sign 


‘And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O'er mountains yet untrod, 
l.ach mother held aloft her child 


lo bless the bow of God 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
Phe first-made anthem rang 
On earth delivered from the deep 

And the first poet sang 


Nor ever shall the muse’s ey: 
Euraptured greet thy beam 

Pheme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme ! 


‘ The earth to thee her incense yield 
The lark thy welcome sings, 

When glittering in the freshened fields 
The snowy mushroom springs 


‘ How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town 
Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 


‘ As fresh in yon horizon dark, 
As young thy beauties seem, 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam 

‘ For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the type grow pale with ag: 
‘That first spoke peace to man.” 

Jere, sir, 1s poetry—simple, fresh, glowing, mag- 
aificent poetry. But since Mr. Campbell is fond 
of notes illustrative or explanatory, why did he not 
give us in a note the following verses of Vaughan ! 


THE NEW-YORK 


But b call on Mr. Campbell to! 





| 
“ Sull young and fine 
We slight as old and soiled, though fresh and new 
How bright wert thou, whem Shem's admiring eye 
Thy burnished, flaming arch did first descry' | 
When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful world’s gray fathers in one knot, 
Did with intentive looks watch every bour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower 
When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair , 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Kain geatly spends his honey-drops, and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine! the sure tye 
Of thy Lord's hand, the object of his eye ! 
When | behold thee, though thy light be dim 
Distant and low, I can in thine see Hinn, 
Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne, 
And minds the covenant betwixt all and One! 


If that be not plagiarism, what is it? “ The world’s 


gray fathers,” is a somewhat uncommon 


expression, 
But the thing speaks for itself. 


| Perhaps the author never saw Vaughan’s poem. 
Let him look for it therefore, in Vol. IV. p. 349, of 
Campbell's Specimens, &c. There, too, he will find 
Mr. Campbell's opinion of the poet thus plundered. 
|" Henry Vaughan was a Welsh gentleman, born on 
the banks of the Uske, in Brecknockshire, who was 
bred to the law, but relinquished it for the profession 
of physic. He is one of the harshest even of the in- 
ferior order of the school of conceit; but he has some 
few scattered thoughts, that nieet our eye, amidst his 
harsh pages, like wild flowers on a barren heath.” 


‘That is somewhat scurvy treatment of a writer, from 


|| Whom you atthe same time pillage his best thoughts 


and naages, Mr. Campbell. Black. Edin. Mag 





1 THE DRAMA, 








(nusapers.—A drama founded on the Talisman, a 
tale of the Crusaders, by the author of Waverly, was 
performed at the theatre, in Edingburgh, 


thirty hours after the publication of the novel. 


within 
The 
following epilogue was spoken on the occasion by a 


Mrs. Siddons. The Edinburgh Observer says it was 


recited with great humor and acuteness, and met with 
decided approbation. 


Our drama done, its n tse and bustle ove: 

All parties settled—Soldan, king and lover, 

| now have something lor your private Car; 

Our manager ts in a scrape I fear; 

The charge against bim’s serious I own—~ 
i Privately stealing from the Great Unknown 
The book came out on Tuesday—presio—hey 
On Wednesday following you behold the play. 
The printers—the booksellers all turn’d blue, 
When our gazette, the playbill, met their view 
They all declare it passes human means, 
In four-and-twenty hours to plan the scene 
Then get them pamted—imany pf them new; 
Study the parts and make the dresses t 
The thing ’s impossible, unless you deem 
The fellow dramatacized the book by steam 
Or else suppose that Murray—stupid elf, 
| Will prove at last the Great Uaknown bimeelt 
He stole the book. Should he have done the deed, 
Ils sole excuse necessity must plead ; 
The houses have been thin of lale—the weather hot 
Aad nothing brings you, but Sir Walter Scott. 
So, urged by hope and anced, too strong persuade: 


1} We pounced upon the Tales of the Crusaders 
| 

1] Nor fear the event if you but aid our cause ; 
1} 

1} Our Talisman is ever—your applause. 

\) ear avg 

| 


Mr. Booth intends visiting England, to fill that 
‘place on the British boards heretofore occupied by Mr. 
jKean. He takes out his family with him, and will 


| 2 + : 
‘remaim im Europe some time, 


THE RAINBOW. 


; but what is still in view | 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





TO WELLING. 
Geneva, August 12. 

Dean Faank—Tue mysterious lovers having been 
through the kindness of Monsieur Patate, accommo 
dated with lodgings in his own house, I shall comply 
with my promise of concluding their history. 

Henry Thornhill, was what the world would hav 
called Tall and vigorous, a full 
black eye, that seemed to roll its orb in proud defiance 
of misfortune. 


a handsome man. 


His deportment was that of a perfect 
gentleman—and he had that je ne sais quoir about 
hin, which enlisted admiration at first sight.—Afie: 
|we were comfortably seated, Henry Thoruhill thus ad 
dressed me : 

* You, no doubt, sir, are considerably surprised at 
|seeing me with a lady in such a situation. I scarcely 
| know how to account for our appearance. But your 
kindness has opened my heart, and I feel as if I could 
‘confidently intrust you with my history.—I was born 
in Oxford, and received my education in its unive: 
‘sity. I was ever fond of poetry, and invariably excel 
led all my classmates in that composition. Romance 
was my deity by day and night, and I gave to my ima 
gination its full scope. O! who would not dwell on 
Parnassus’ top with the muses for handmaids, and 
/Pegasus for his steed, claiming kindred with beauty 
‘and love—instead of drawling 


out a 
istence in this little dirty world? Amathista, whom 
/you see here, was something of the same disposition 


miserable ex 


She lived opposite the university, and occupied a 
‘room which commanded a view of mine.—TI often 
| watched her as she pensively leaned her head upon hei 
white hand at night, intently gazing on the chase cold 
|moon, and the spangled heavens. I knew she possessed 
ithe spirit of poetry, and I determined to address a love 
\ditty to her. I accordingly did my best, and after I 
ib id written it, | knew not how to have it conveyed,— 
lucky thought passed over my mind. 1 
rolled the paper in a ball, and threw it into her win 
dow. 


{Soon a 


| 
I saw her pick it up—and read it with interest 
‘Ina little while I received a flattering answer, con 
veyed in the same mannei—thus we carried on our 
correspondence. It was not long before we had pei 
sonal interviews, and vows of love mutually passed 
between us. 




















| 





Iam a nobleman’s second son, sir, and at 
that time great respect was paid to me, and it was 
generally thought I would be the heir to my father’s 
jestate, as my elder brother had lett home in a deep 
consumption, and was travelling for his health on the 
continent. 





I therefore determined to marry Ama- 
| thista privately, and await my fortune. My father’s 
jname Was Lord Stanville, he was a hearty, athletic 
iman, and one would have thought he would have out- 
‘lived a dozen such skeleton-looking fellows as my 
|brother. Hut death is a whimsical thing, and loves to 
| work seeming impossibilities. For I had not been 
\long married when my father was seized with the 
dyspepsia and liver-complaint, and died just as my 
| brothe1 reached home. This was indeed sad news to 
| me—for I knew he hated me, as was soon shown by 
‘his cutting off all my supplies. 

| I took all the money I had, and adding to it what she 
jcould save from that which her father often gave her, 
\(who was a rich lord, and one of the first in E.ngland,) 
iwe left Great Britain for France—we continued ow 
journey as privately as possible, for we had received 
information, that we were pursued, 


| We were one evening eating our supper at an inn, 


| when we heard the voice of Amathista’s father in the 
| > as » 
jyard, calling to a man to take care of his horses. Ws 





jeould not escape without his perceiving us, and we al 
};ready heard him in the hall, leading to the 100m in 
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vhich we were. My wife was greatly alarmed, but 1); Vv ARIETY attendant on true merit. Their eves had long pro- 
eing more calm, looked about me, and discovered a}! fo. , wa F ; lifessed a mutual fame before he could muster the 
French dan ing-master’s suit, hanging in a clothes- courage to disclose his Passion Chance threw in his 
press—this I handed to her, and she shipped it on as way a golden opportunity Thev were alone.—Afie: 
penne k as possible. Giving me at the same time hes an awkward silence of some m tes, he advanced 
lothes, (whi h we had puis hased at Calais :) l put ' | a & her hand . Louisa *'—is Voree faulters j——])¢ 
them on. 12 was about half dressed when some one}| could not utter another word; buat his eloquent coun 
kuocked at the door for admittance. As soon as I | tenan spoke the rest Louisa understood him: and 
heard it, I instructed my wife, to « hide me severely jpoverwhelmed with contusion, stammered out (0— 
for the irregularity of my steps, which she did accord- ask hath 

ingly.—When I was dressed, 1 put my own clothes ns 

MisarrLiep sevenity.—The following anecdote, low To cCHoose GOOD HUSBANDS. When you ser 


feather bed, that was in the room—and my/| 


under a 
wile opened the door, exclaiming at the same time 
‘ Que souhaitez vous Monsieur. 
doz.—Voulez vous apprendre a danger ?"’ | 

‘My lord Langdon, (for that was his name,) was || 


too polite a man to be an intruder, he therefore re-| 





tived back, and casting his eyes upon me, who was! 
iwkwardly dressed, having the waist of my wife's} 
frock in the middle of my back, and the skirt of it) 
ibout ten inches from the ground, and seeing me} 
daneing around the room with Amathista’s prunelle| 
shoes down at the heels, and as I kept my back to- 
Wards his lordship, he had no chance of seeing my 
face; his reserve was conquered by the sight, and 
iis lordship (as well he might) burst into a most im- 
moderate fit of laughter—and begging our pardon left 
the room—as soon as he was gone I turned to my 
wife, and could not help laughing as loud as his lord- 
ship. I do not wonder that he did not know her, for 
she was as pale as ashes—poor creature, I shall never 
at all 


As | knew something about danc- 
t=) 


forget it—nor was she easy until we saw her 
father depart. 
ing—l took the hint of this accident, and purchased 
iny wife a suit of plain men’s clothes, and myself that 
of a dancing master’s: thus equipped we arrived in| 


this neighbourhood, where we have been two weeks! 


in the upper apartments of the house from which you 
took us.”’ 

When he had finished his narrative, continued Mon- 
sieur Patate, I promised them all the protection in 
my power—they house a fortnight, 
when ‘Thornhill heard of the death of his brother.— 


fn your country this would be a source of great regret, 


resided in my 


but in England, it is one of rejoicing—yet men in both 
climes are the same, ‘tis only the gaining of a title and 
riches which makes the difference. Lord Granville, (for 
so we must now call Thornhill,) went back to England 
with his wife, and insisted upon my returning with 
him to spend a few weeks at Granville Castle—I did 
so, and the history of this portrait, (said he, showing 
me one set in gold,) is so connected with what hap- 
pened there, that at some future time I will give you 
an account of it. My next pleasure will be to give 
vou a history of Chrystine. 

I presume by this time, my dear Frank, you will 
believe my assertion that Monsieur Patate is a strange 
being.—Until he relates to me the story of Chrystine, 
you need not expect a letter from me. Believe me 
to be sincerely yours, R. T. 





ANEcDOTE.—A countryman sowing his ground, 
two smart fellows riding that way, one of them called 
io him with an insolent air, ** Well, honest fellow, ‘tis 
your business to sow, but we reap the fruit of your la- 
bour.”” ‘To which the countryman replied, “ Tis very 
likely you may, for I am sowing hemp.” 

ae 


Fuir.—A Frenchman stopping at a tavern, asked 
for Jacob—** There is no such person heve,”’ said the 
landlord. ‘Tis not any person | want sare; but de 
beer make warm wid the poker.” ‘ Well,” answered 
the landlord, * that is flip.” ‘Ah! yes sare, you are 
inde right; I mean Phillip.” 


/makes no impression on him; the father orders the 


nary promise, he possessed uncommon quickness of} 


apprehension, a generous and humane disposition, and 


great energy of character: a single fault alone was 
to be remarked in him; he was extremely stubborn 
One day he behaved with such inflexible and uniea 
sonable obstinacy, that his father considered tt his)| 
duty to employ violent measures to overcome it. Ue 
threatens him therefore: the boy (but ten years old) 
Two men with rods are sent for; this 


is unmoved. 
men to seize the child, who began to scream out and!! 
to resist; they are then told to whip him, they obey, 
Whilst this punishment was going on, the child sud 
denly turns pale, leaves off screaming, his tears cease ; 
to his passionate struggle succeeds a mournful silence ; 
an alarming stillness. They view him with astonish 
ment—question him—no answer. His vacant coun- 
tenance displaying nothing but fright, and the indica 
tion of stupidity ; a fearful change had taken place, | 
by which he had lost all his mental faculties never to} 
Ile became an idiot! ! 
—_— 

Requitep tove.—What words can be more de- 
lightful to the human eat, than the unexpected effu- 
sions of generosity and affection from a beloved wo- 


recover them. 


man. 
a lady he had long courted, and told her his circum 
stances were so reduced, that he was actually in want 
of five guineas. “I am very glad to hear ut,” 
she—'' Is this your affection tor me ! 
a tone of despondency ; “ why are you glad?” “ Be- 
cause,” answered she, “if you want five guineas, I 
can put you in possession of five thousand.” 


A gentleman, after great misfortunes, came to 


said 


” 


he replied, in 





liher wealtl that 


.|}says the relator, (a popular French writer,) is an un-|) soUNs Manoel inadest, respectful, retiring manners; no 
Je suis Monsieur Da lidoubted fact, which I should wish all parents and in ven to pride, to vanity, or flattery, he will make a 
structers of vouth to be acquainted with Monsieur ood husband; for he will be the sai kind man 
ae Had retired into the country to devote himself,||* ards his wite after marnage, that he was before i 
without interruption, to the education of an only son| When you see a young man of tragal and todust 
whom he idolized. This youth was one of extraordi mis habits no fortune-hbunter.”” but who would take 


i wile to value of herself, and not for the suke o 


man will make a good husband, fo 


bis affection will not decrease, neither will be banayy 


himself or bis partner to poverty and want 
When you se 


the boisterous and disgusting 


a young man, whose manners are ¢ 
kind, 


whe ie, and 


with * brass 


enough to carry bim any vanity enough 


to make hun think every one interior to himself, don 
marry bun, girls, he will not make a good husband. 
When you sec 


endeavours to raise himsell 


a young man, who is using his bes 
from obscurity, to credit 
character, and affluence, by his own merits, marry 
him, he will make a good husband, and one worth 
having. 

When you see a young man depending soiely for hi 
reputation and standing in society, upon the wealth of 
his rich father, or other relations, don’t marry hin for 
goodness sake, he will make a poor husband. 

When you see a young man, one half of his tim 


with the ladies, and the other half employed in adorn 


jing his person, or riding through the streets in gigs 


who leaves his debts unpaid, although frequently de 
manded ;, never, never do you marry him, for he will 
bring his family to want, and will in every respect 
make a bad husband. 

When you see a young map, who never engages in 
any aflrays or quarrels by day, nor follies by night 
and whose dark, black deeds are of so mean a charac 
ter, as to make him wish to conceal his name; who does 
not keep low company, nor break the Sabbath, no: 
use profane language, but whose face is seen regula: 
ly at church, where he ought to be, he will certainly 
make a good husband, 

When a young man, who is below you in wealth of 





Vovace To THe Moon.=-Dr. John Wilkins, bishop 


to show the possibility of a voyage to the moon. The 
duchess of Newcastle, who had written thirteen vo- 


one evening at a concert, accosted him thus: ‘ My 
Lord, suppose you were able to carry me to the moon, 
where am I to bide in my way thither?” ‘ Madam,” 
said he, * of all people in the world, I should not have 
expected that question from you, who have built so 
many castles in the air, that you might sleep every 
night in one of them.” 





Covurtsnirp.—Louisa was the only child of a gen- 
tleman, who, blessed with affluence, had spared no 
pains to improve by a liberal education the graces 
which nature had lavished upon his daughter.. In 
short, Louisa was an heiress; and, like other heiresse$, 
had a numerous train of suiters, 

* Among the rest young William bow'd, 
But never talked of love.” 


Ile was a young man of inestimable worth and ta- 





eee ee 
It is a maxim in the schools, that women always doat on fools; 
If se, dear Jack, 1 think your wife must Jove you as she does her Jifes 


lents, which Louisa was not the last to discover; but 











|he possessed no small share of that diffidence usually 


lumes upon speculative subjects, meeting the bishop 


fers you marriage, don’t deem it a disgrace, but look 


of Chester, in the reign of Charles Il. had attempted jee his character; and if you find it correspond to 


| these directions, take him, and you will get a good 
ihusband. 
Never make money an object of marriage, for if you 
| do, depend upon it, as a balance to the good you will 
get a bad husband. 

When you see a young man, who is attentive and 


| . 
| kind to his sisters, or aged mothe: ; who is not asham 
| 


ed to be seen in the streets with the woman who gave 
thim birth and nursed him, supporting her weak and 
tottering frame upon his arm, and who will attend to 
all her lithe wants with filial love, affection, and ten 
derness, take him, girls, who can get him, no matte: 
what his circumstances in life, he is truly worth the 
winning and having, and will in certainty, make a 
good husband. 

Lastly —always examine into character, conduct, and 
motives, and when you find these good, the young man 
then may you be sure he will make a good husband. 


_—_————. 
Dick says, "tis prophesied, this very year, 
The death of many a worthy man we'll see. 
But courage, Jack! for thou hast ponght to fear 
This terrible prediction threats aot thee, 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | 
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He whore mind 
“ITs virtuous, i alone of noble kind, 
* Though poor in fortune, of celestial race 
“And he commits o crime who calle him base.” 


fo a contemplative mind, the moral world presents | 
i vast and wonderful scene, which eludes the investi- 
zation of philosophy, and defies the calculation of art. 
A singular confusion bewilders the inquiring eye; like | 
immumerable dancers in a ball-room, who cross, and! 
turn, and glide by each other, seemingly in inextricable | 
disorder, yet controlled by the music, wheel round in| 
clyeles, or arrange themselves in lines of perfect regu- 
larity; thus we find human nature every where govern- 
ed by the same ruling passions, which alike restrain} 
the romantic speculations of the savage, and moderate | 
the brillant career of the monarch. The Almighty | 
Power who gave nature birth, although his interpo- 
itions frequently baffle investigation, is yet visible in 
ill the various vicissitudes of the world. Though ob- 


servers moralize upon the accidental combination of | 
ircumstances, and parties laud or regret the chances | 
by which they are elevated or depressed in the scale | 
of fortune ; yet a superior spirit or principle evidently | 
iouches the secret springs of events in endless omni-| 
potence, bearing an equal dominion over the incidents | 
1 a family, or the revolutions of a kingdom. The} 
‘rand idea upon which all systems are erected is the! 
whet that there is a just God ;—that be can perform 
every thing, and be every where—that his eye com- 

prehends all sightmhis ear receives all sound—and 
that his mind, like shoreless space, embraces universal 
nature in its fathomless extent :—like imagination, he 

is swifter than motion—like eternity, he is greater 

than time. Immutable principles and laws were the 
MTspring of his creative thought, and Virtue, he has 
idarned with the beauty and loveliness of the morn- 
mg, and has shed around her ways the light of ever- 
lasting fascination, Insolent temerity, or visionary 

madness, may arraign his motives, and strive to over- 
throw his religion, yet even in its ruin, more would re- 
main beyond their belief, because beyond their com-| 
prehension. Man cannot understand God, any more 
than our atom earth can hold within its comparatively 


insignificant bosom the sun, and the imuumerable| 
worlds that float around the universe; and perhaps| 


only the ten millioneth part of which, or that part de- 
rived ad infinitum ever has been, or ever will be, visi- 


fess—and the less can never contain the greater. Me- 


ditate on the Creator, and meditate on man. Think } 


of worlds without beginning, and without end—how 
long you might enumerate before you come to the 
last of numbers—how far you might travel before 
you arrived at the limits of space! Through its 
distance are strewed, perhaps, creations perfect as 
our solar sysem—each containing its myriads of 
worlds, revolving around others, whose boundless 
snultiplicity mocks the perfection of mathematics 
tg calculate, and whose vastness defies the ommipo- 


‘| gold—his brain full of monuments, orations, and glori- 


‘|fore the imagination, yet eludes the grasp, till bewil-| 


| 
| 
ble from our planet. God is great, mortal capacity is| 


jtence of umagination to conceive. 
ibe numbered, and the great whole, for which feeble || its commanding form. - 

thought has no image, and impotent language no|| In all the thousand labyrinths of life, certain it is, 
)name, may be in the eye of God inferior and subordi-|| only one path is always safe,—it is the path of virtue. 
‘nate, as gentle to manage, and easy to comprehend, as||Though beset with dangers, and overshadowed with 
‘the particle of dust that sparkling floats on the wind. || storms—follow—and like the fabled knight whom good 
| In such a drama, what a character isman! and yet | spirits protect, the dangers will shrink, and the dark- 
with his little reason—proud of a few shouts, or a little || ness disappear. 

Let philosophers moralize on the wildness of the 
ous fame—he stands up to question his great Creator, || Indian, or poets celebrate the independence of the 
impughing his judgment, arraigning his motives, and || king,—the virtuous man is the only freeman ,—he 
contradicting his will! with such specious logic too, ||}Owns a balm tor every wound, and a remedy for every 
that even the best, scarcely see why he is not in the || wo: he sails in a barque which the bleakest winds of 
right: hé asks, is God omnipotent! Religion answers, || heaven cannot injure, and grasps a rudder which the 
yes. Is he merciful? Yes; good, just, and wise. || broadest billows of ocean cannot destroy. The charm 
Why then did he create pain? Because it was neces- || which he preserves in his bosom, places him above the 
sary to pleasure. And who he still continues, was | changes of fortune, and beyond the reach of pain. 
‘the legislator of thatlaw? Thus the mind wearies in||The elements of wide creation cannot interrupt the 
pursuit of truth, which, like a subtle shade dances be- | settled tranquillity of his nature, and he bears around 
(bum a magic like the charm of Achilles, which shields 
dered in the mazy madness of meditation, it turns for||his mind in all the contests of life. Not only does 
refuge to pure and holy religion, which believes im- ‘| he experience a noble and undaunted firmness to bear 
| possibilities, because it would be impossible not to be- ‘ithe heaviest biunt of misfortune, and to despise the 
‘lieve. Some pursue the varying hues of thought, till || wildest phantoms of earthly terror; not only does it 
jlostin the delirium of intense reflection, they at length || light his eye with fire, which all the damps of sorrow 
ascertain the incredibility of every thing, and frighten- || cannot extinguish, and elevate his soul with a cheer- 
ed by the rapid facility with which logic turns the || fulness which the gloomiest care cannot depress; but 
shifting mind at its own fickie pleasure, they fly des- “ endues him with an intrepid daring to meet the ty- 
perate from the surrounding inconsistencies to impos-||fant death, and a supernatural and collected grandeur 
sibilities greater still. They question at once the in- \of mind, to stand fearless and unabashed in the very 
tegrity and existence of the Deity, and declare his | presence of his Creator. It is related of Alexander 
works are airy nothing, even while weeping over the ithe Great, that he intended to cut a neighbouring 
seeming defects with which they think they abound. /mountain into human shape, and form a stupendous 
Ridiculing the blessings of the world, they wallow like || statue of himself, which should elevate its gigantic 
beasts in the nauseousness of grovelling pleasures, and |} and imperishable form through all the vicissitudes of 
disallow the benign influence of virtue, while smarting || future time. If he had executed his heroic design, 
under the pain consequent on a deviation from her||and it had lasted until now, we should have admired 
path. These are madmen—many others in the||the statue, but not Alexander ;—the ostentatious monu- 
|wretchedness of disappointed reflections, having be. n|;ment would have been as much the sport of chance, 
[unsuccessful in metaphysical researches, rail against || as dust that comes and goes at the impulse of the 
Providence; and while opposing his dictates, they ||breeze—the winds would have beaten against it, and 
have plunged into idleness and dissipation, and con- rains broken its outline ; inundations might have swept 
sequently into indigence, shame, and sorrow. The ] it from its base, and earthquakes tumbled the unwieldy 
giant to the earth; and even if it had escaped the con- 
‘his own faults and misfortunes, and thinks all man-||Vulsions of nature, destroying time would one day 
[kind villains but himself. The indulgence of this Steal away its likeness, and remould it into a mass of 
jhumour is in some degree pleasant, from a feeling of ||shapeless deformity. ‘The fabric of virtue is of a dif- 
| superiority to which it gives rise, but despicable, inas- ‘ferent structure. ‘The basis on which it stands is not 
‘much as it betrays a weak head and a hollow heart. |subjected to the desolation of the storm. ‘The mate- 
|Its excuse is often early disappointment, but the plea irials of which it is composed are above the reach of 
‘is feeble as the crime is fvolish. Weak indeed must || earthquake or inundation—the changes of the world, 
lhe that benevolence which disappears at the first ad- | pass like the rise and fall of billows at a mountain's 
|versity, as the dam must be miserably infirm that is base, and time only imparts beauty to its constitution, 
ldestroved by the first billow. There are those who land energy to its immaculate form.—Hasten then, 
ltriumph in being defeated by misfortune, and are ‘mortal, from the wild chase of illusive glory and de- 
happy in being made miserable by little sorrows. |ceiving wealth—pause in your descent down the un- 
They are hke the soldier who surrenders himself with- guarded precipice of vice—collect yourself from the 
out a battle, or forgets the glory of a victory in the||“elirious dissipations of life, and learn that wisdom is 
dishonour of a defeat. ‘The moral world is full of |}oMly virtue, and that to be virtuous, is to be happy. 
joys and sorrows, as the natural is varied by sunshine || = 





'misanthropist is a fool; he censures the world for 


vr 











Coquetry.—Coquettes, in general, have but little 
too hot, and another too cold; too ungrateful to appre-||sensibility. Their natural graces, if any they have, 
ciate justly the benefit he receives from both; but the |) are lost in vanity and affectation. While they court 
wise man is happy in feeling their influence, as he re- ‘the regard of all, they have none to bestow on any. 
members that the one purifies the atmosphere, and en- || A forward appearance, and light demeanour, imme- 
livens vegetation, while the other ripens the products diately disgust a man of the least delicacy, who, if he 
‘of nature, and covers the earth with fruits and flowers. ||be weak enough to love the courtship, has commonly, 
|Menw ho take but a partial view of the world, resem- jhow ever, so much perception as not to approve of her 
ble the silly fly that alighted on the corner of a magni-|| who offers it. Good-nature, under the government of 


and storm. ‘The fool is ever complaining that one is 





ficent temple, and inquired in vain for its beauties o1\| good sense and real worth, will engage our esteem 
its use; but the phiJosopher bears more analogy to the || without flattering our folly, and reach that just standard 
skilful artist, who, delighted to view the spacious dome }| of the female character, whicii consists in a fine com- 
at a proper distance, admires the splendour of its ma-}| position of gentleness and dignity, of sweet compla- 
terials, wonders at the exquisite ingenuity with which} cence and virtuous reserve ; the happy medium, so hard 

















they are joined, praises the style of its architecture, |\to hit, between prudery and its opposite extreme. 
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LORD BYRON. 
Amone the numerous poems of Byron there is one 
of the minor ones, which, we believe, has received less 


notice from reviewers, though it does as much honour | 
to his head and more to his heart, than any of his! 
larger works. The prisoner of Chillon, for it is | 
that to which we allude, presents the only instance of | 
importance, in which the noble author bas departed} 
from the peculiar vein which pervades the rest of his) 
works. There is nothing in it to foster licentiousness, | 
to excite feelings of misanthropy, to ennoble in our | 
view the character of one who should be held up as 
un object of abhorrence, or create in us undue com- | 
miseration for a being who has brought down upon | 
himself the misery which his crimes deserve; but, the | 
perusal of it thrills us with sympathy for the unmerit-| 
ed suffering of noble souls, and admiration for the | 
Christian fortitude of those, who in the midst of per- 
secution and every distracting affliction which can 
be heaped upon humanity, continue firm in their 
faith, meekly bowing the neck to the yoke of tribula- 
fon. 

The poem is comprised in a tale which is supposed 
to be narrated by the sole surviver of a family of mar- 
tyrs. ‘The father was burnt at the stake for adhering 
to his faith; two of the brothers fell fighting in the 
cause of their liberty and religion; and the remaining 
three were cast into a dungeon, the walls of which 
were encircled by the waters of a lake. ‘The bottom 
of this loathsome den was below the surface of the | 





storms the spray dashed through its bars, while the 
dungeon seemed to rock witb the violence of the tem- 
pest. 


Of the three brothers the narrator was the eldest ; || 


the second, who had been a hunter of the hills, was 
strong in frame and brave in heart, and could have 
dared any danger, or withstood any hardship in war; 
but his free-born soul withered in the gloom of a dun- 
His brother strove to break 
his fetters that he might raise his dying head—but in 


eeon—he pined and died. 


vain :—he witnessed his last sufferings, but could not 
ielieve them. 

The lines descriptive of his burial contain a pathos 
which may be felt but cannot be described. 


“ He died—and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
fiven from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg'd them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in earth whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his free-born breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 

i might have spared my idle prayer, 
They coldly laugh’d—and laid him there.” 


The youngest brother, a lovely boy, who bore the 
! had been his father’s fa- 


image Of his mother, and 
vourite, and was as amiable, and once as light of 


heart as he was beautiful, still remained ; but he also} 


was stricken with decay, and seemed sinking gradu- 
ally to the tomb. 

in delineating this character, Byron has proved 
that he was as able to exhibit the fair as the dark side 
of human nature. The youth is represented as light 
and gay in his better days, 









REVIEWS. | 


iito his lot, so patient under his sufferings, and yet so 


|| also interred beneath the floor of the dungeon, but 


it 


| | My brother's soul come down to me ; 
| 
1] 
1} 
| 
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“ With tears for nought but other's ills, 


And then they fow'd like mountain rills, | 
Unless he could assuage the wo | 


Which he abborr'd to view below ' 
' 


If he appeared aimiable before, in his dying scene 


he shines with the brightness of a seraph—so resigned 


| 

igrieved for others. There is an interest excited in the 
following lines, the crisis of which must thrill the 
\heart of every reader : 


** And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting natuie’s feebleness, 
More faintly drawn grew less and less 
| 1 listen'd, but I could not hear— 
I call'd, for | was wild with fear 
I knew ‘twas hopeless, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished ; 
I call'd, and though I heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound 
“ind rush'd to him: 1 found him not 
I only stirr'’d in this black spot, 
1 only lived —" 


| The corse of this amiable victim of persecution was| 


ithe surviving brother had already become insensible. 
|A dreamless stupor, an unvisioned trance closed over! 
‘him for a time, until his senses were brought back to 
jaction by the awakening influence of a sweet sound, 
\which had long been a stranger to bis ears. A_ bird 


sung in at the window of his dungeon : 


* A light broke in upon my brain, 
It was the carol of a bird ; 

It ceased, and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard. 
And mine were thankful, till my eyes 
Ran over with the glad surprise, 
And they that moment could not sce 
I was the mate of misery ; 

But then by dull degrees came back 
My senses—" 


The thought suggested by the sickly fancy of the 
sufferer, contains one of the finest of those pathetic 
{touches of nature, which characterize the poem : 





“ Heaven forgive the thought—the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile ; 
I sometimes deem'd that it might be 


But then at last away it flew, 

And then ‘twas mortal—well I knew- 

For he would never thus have flown, 

And left me twice so doubly lone, 

Lone as the corse within its shroud, 

Lone asa solitary cloud, 

A single cloud or sunny day, 

1 When all the rest of heaven is clear, 

A frown upon the atmosphere, 

That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay.’ | 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


His keepers had grown somewhat compassionate, 
and suffered his broken chain to remain unfastened. | 
‘}It was a relief to him to walk the narrow bounds) 
of his prison; and he at length made a footing in the| 


‘}wall, climbed to the window, and once more looked 
\|forth on the face of nature. 


His feelings on viewing 
|his native mountains are admirably described. If, 
‘from the length of his imprisonment, their features 


'‘|had become indistinct in his memory, their half for- 


gotten images immediately returned and identified} 


1} . . . 

|| themselves with those before hin. 
if 

1 


| 
| 
| 


‘* | saw them and they were the same ; 
They were not chang'd like me in frame ; 
1 saw their thousand years of snow 
On high—tbheir wide long lake below, 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow ; 

I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O’er channel’d rock and broken bushi : 
I saw the white-wall'd distant town 
And white sails go skimming down—" 


| 


* * * * * a ¢ 


“ The fish swam by the castle wall 
And they seemed joyous each and al) : 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 





|}compare with it. 










As then to me he seem'd to Ay, 

And then new tears came in my eve 
And | felt troubled aad would tain 

I had not left my recent chain , 

Aad when | did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 

Fell on me as a heavy load 

It was as is a new made grave 
Closing o'er one we sought to save, 
And yet, my glance, too much oppress d 
Had almost need of such a rest 


If this be not a natural and striking deseription «i 
the feelings of a man imsuch a situation, tt cannot be 
in the power of words to give one 

He was at length liberated, but the grave had now 
closed over every being on earth that had loved 
owned kindred with him; he had learned to look upon 
bis dungeon as a kind of home, and when the doors 


jof his cell were opened, he sighed to enter the world 


once more, which to him was but a wider prison 

Such is the outline of this simple tale, for such it 
1s, and very few poems in our language, we think, can 
It is too often the fault of Byron 
little se 
loaded with gloomy sentiment, often obscurely ex 


that his stories contain so action, and are 


pressed, that an effort is almost required to follow 
bun through; but this poem is free from such unper- 
fections. 

The incidents, some of which would seem unimpor 
tant if related by almost any othe: here 


writer, are 


rendered highly striking, and are so arranged as con 


tinually to keep alive an intense interest in the rea 


der. 

It is not in the scope of description, however, to 
convey an idea of the soul touching pathos which 
breathes in every line, and which shows how much 
greater the noble bard might have been, had he chosen 
to give more variety to the numerous characters which 


his pen has embodied to our view. 


. ‘gr e 

Femace cnuanacren.—The following is an extract 
from an Essay on Women, sent us from Boston for 
the premium of fifty dollars. We FAIR 


READERS will agree in opmion with “ a Bostonian,” 


trust all our 


American females have a less lively expression than 
the French; but they have a more varied, a deeper, and 
a far more interesting expression ; there may be less of 
amiable spit, but there is more of heart, and more ot 
soul in it. The expression of the former, comes only 
amidst smiles, it sparkles like an artificial fountam a 
jet d'eau in a flower garden, rising from a hidden re 
servo and falling ina marble basin, and running one 
perpetual round; the expression of the latter, may be 
likened to a clean and pure stream, having its fountain 
atthe soul, changing its appearance according to the cir- 


|| cumstances attending its progress ; sometimes reflecting 


the brightness of the heavens above it, sometimes the 
freshness of the banks about it, and sometimes all trans- 
parent, it reveals the golden richness or the diamond 
purity of the bed within the bosom where it passes. In 
deed, to speak strictly, 1 think expression is the pecu- 
French- 
women have animation, Englishwomen  self-posses- 
sion, American women expression in all their looks, 
words, and actions. 

Speaking more generally, we may say the French 
have a national expression, and the English a national 
expression differing from the French—our females have 
not so marked a national expression, but rather a rich 
diversity of individual expression. ‘The characteristic 
trat of a Frenchwoman’s countenance 1s vivacity, of 
an Englishwoman’s resolution or energy, of an Ameri- 
can’s delicacy. This delicacy pervades to a great, and 
to foreigners it appears to a surprising degree among the 
very lowest ranks. The countenance of the American 
females has not the shrewdness of the French, nor the 


liar characteristic of the American females. 

















Methought he never flew so fast 


openness of the English, but it has all the feminine- 
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be = 


ness of Grrecian beauty. 


—— 
In the features we do not find 


the inequality of outline s6 common with the French, 


jor what may perhaps be termed the nobleness of the 
Linglish ; but there is a delicacy and symmetry which 

more winning if less intrusive on our notice than the 
former, and more powerful, if less commanding than 
he latter 


Aimercan lemates have more delicate complexi rns 
han the French: and the texture of thew skins is pot 
sO Course as that of the English. The complexion of 
Englishwomen is as far, and bas, perhaps, more mel 
lowness, but that of Americans has more life and fresh 
ness 

The eve ot a Prenchwoman twinkles withthe brieht 
ness of a fixed stays the eve of an Englishwoman 
beams with a fall lustre like the mild helt of the moon; 
hat which kindles in the eye of an American, 1s not} 
the distant twinkling of the former, nor ts it the full 
but sometimes feeble brightness of the latter—it rather 
resembles the constant glowing of the planet. The 
rlances of a Frenchwoman are bright: those of an 
Knglishwoman are soft; those of an American are} 


| 


warm: the first dazzles you, the second allures vou, |! 
but the third enraptures and captivates you: the first | 
wakes the senses, the second warms the heart, the in-}) 
fluence of the third penetrates to the soul. i} 
The English have even and white teeth, but they |! 
ire enclosed by mouths which are too large and not well || 
proportioned ; the teeth of our females are not always 
very white nor even, but they are bidden by syimimet- || 


and we must say that for}! 


rival and finely formed lips ; | 
| 


ourselves we never took a fancy to the display of wo- 
men’s teeth, however white or even. if 

In the deportment of the middling class of Aimeri- 1] 
an females which constitutes the majority, there is not | 
the frank forwardness of the L rench, nor the self-pos-| 
sessed horteur of the English, but there is a certain! 
refined freedom in their manners which is peculiar to} 
American women, and accompanied by that modesty | 
ind suavity of address for which the mequinarian wo- |) 
men are so peculiarly distinguished. 

The figure of our women must be allowed to be un- 
commonly good. There is more fullness and softness 
in the outline than in that of the French. We do not, 
of course, allude to the cut-in, monkey-rib race of fa- 


shionables. There is that almost universal symmetry 
of form among Americans for which the English are 
so much celebrated by all thet neighbours on the con- 
tinent. But the form of Americans is lighter and 
more graceful than that of the English; indeed this 
distinction is becoming every day more marked. We 
have been here scarcely long enough to have the Aime- 
rican form fully developed ; but the traces of our Eng- 
lish origin are becoming gradually less visible. 

In the movements of American women there is less 
activity than in the motions of the French, less firm- 
ness than in those of the English, but there is more 
elasticity, more freedom from constraint, and more 
eraceful naturalness than in either of the others. 

In a word, among the women of our states, we meet | 
every day, and almost at every turning, with those who | 





have Sicilian eyes, a Florentine countenance, beaming 
with expression, delicacy, and loveliness; a Roman 
complexion and form, with it may be added, an Ame- 


rican symmetry. A Bosvrontan.| 





MISS MARY HUNTER. | 

The following address was delivered over the grave 
of Miss Hunter, by the Rev. Mr. Jewett: 

‘This unexpected and truly alarming and afflictive | 
dispensation of divine Providence, presents to us all,’ 
especially to our youth, and more especially to the | 
companions of the deceased, a solemn and striking ad_| 
monition. There, in the dark and g'oomy grave, lies 


to apprehend immediate desolution, 


|;come often to my grave. 


now Like yourselves, she was gay and cheerful as 
the morning, active and sprightly as the lark, calcu 
lating, undoubtedly on a long life of respectability and 
comort. These delusive hopes are fled for ever. 
She remembers them not: she regards not your 
tears, nor even the anguish of het nearest and dearest 
earthly connexions. She, who was so lately your de- 
hebt, and theu hope and joy, saith now to corrup- 
tion. * Thou art my father,”’ to the worm, “ thou art 
my mother and my sister.” ** She hath given up the 
ghost. Her sun hath gone down ere it was noon.” 
‘She shall not awake till the heavens be no more’ 

Beside a kindred spirit, like herself, summoned in 
early life, she must here rest, till the morning of the 
resurrection, till the archangel’s trump shall awake 
the dead. 


” 


tion: ‘a still small voice” seems to whisper, ‘* Sister 
Spirit, come away. 
vanities of the earth, and place your affections on 


things heavenly and divine. In the calm silence of 


| the evening, when the busy world is hushed to repose, 


Not to bewail my uotimely 
departure, not to repine at what God hath done, but 
tu meditate on death, and on judgment. Remember 
* it is appointed unto all once to die.” You must fol- 
O let the cer- 


, 


low me—God only knows how soon. 


ijtainty of this, excite you, forthwith, to prepare to 
stand before the Son of Man.” 


Remember that you 
Trifle not with your advantages, 
waste not your precious time on that which shall not 
profit. ‘Use this world as not abusing it.” While, 
with grateful hearts, you enjoy the good things of this 
life, remember that they are fleeting and transitory. 


are probationers. 


Be care. 
ful, therefore, to “lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven.’ There are “joys unspeakable.” there 
are * pleasures forever more.” But they are reserv- 
ed for those, and those only, who love God supreme- 


Soon you will be snatched from them all. 


jlys See that you do this, and evince your love by 


keeping his commandments. *‘* Remember your Cre- 
ator in the days of your youth.’’’ 

Reflections such as these crowd upon the mind, 
my young friends, on oecasions like the present. 
But itis a melancholy truth that they are wont to be 
as fleeting and transient “as a morning cloud and 
the early dew.”’ Your volatile minds are ill adapted 
to the retaining of serious impressions, while like the 
gay, but ephemerial insect, you ase flitting from 
flower to flower to sip its sweets, unmindful of the 
rising tempest that is preparing to hurl you from your 
baseless elevation, and shroud you in impenetrable 
gloom. Your youth and inexperience do indeed af- 
ford you some apology, but not an adequate ex- 
cuse—especially when so feelingly admonished as 
you are by the present striking afflictive Providence. 
*© that you were wise, that you understood this, that 
you would duly consider and prepare for your latter 
That this may be the case, God in mercy 
sanctify this Providence to your spiritual and eternal 
welfare. 


end.” 


How lonely we pass through the seasons of wo, 

Aad our j ys, oh how transcient, how swiftly they go; 
Our years are a tale—as « dream they are 

Aud oyr friends a: e sooo called to the shades of the dead 
Ah yes, though they smile in youth’s beautiful bloom, 
They are gove in an hour, and enshrined in the tomb! 
Ob where's that bright form that a court might adorn, 
More diffusive of charms that the glows of the morn? 
That grace ond affection so sweetly combined, 

With all that eoriched the pore gems of the mind ? 

Alas, like a sunbeam that rn the fair sky, 

They lingered a moment —to wither and die ! 

They are fled, they are gone, and our prayers were in vain, 
Yet often shall fancy recall them again 

Though the willow may wave in the breeze o’er ber tomb, 
And the wild flowers rear in rich fragrance their bloom ; 
Though silent in dust ber fair corse may repose, 

Berefi of its charms like the once blushing rose, 

Her virtues shall live, and in memory’s ray, 

They'll prove the sweet solace of each fleeting day, 





one, who, a very few days since had no more reason || 
ie 


Till our spirits, with Mary's, in realms above, 
Shall join ia the notes and the anthems of love. 


But from her gloomy and terrific habita-| 





—— — 


| 


Turn aside from the follies and | 


BEAUTY AND ORNAMENT. 
Tur ladies of Japan gild their teeth; and those of 
ithe Indies paint them red. The pearl of teeth must 
be dyed black to be beautiful in Guzurat, in Green 
‘land the ladies colour their faces with blue and se! 
low. However fresh the complexion of a Muscovite 


|may be, she would think herself very ugly if she was 


|not plastered over with paint. The Chinese must have 


their feet as diminutive as those of the she goat's, and 
ito re nder them thus, their youth is passed in tortures 
|In ancient Persia an acquiline nose was often thought 
|worthy ef the crown; and if there was any competi 

tion between two princes, the people generally went 
by this criterion of majesty. In some countries the 
mothers break the noses of their children; and others 
press the head between two boards that it may be 
come square. ‘The modero Persians have a strong 
aversion to red hair; the Turks, on the contrary, are 
warm admirers of it. The female Hottentot receives 
from the hand of her lover, not silks nor wreaths of 
flowers, but warm internal parts to dress herself with 
enviable ornaments. 

In China small round eyes are liked, and the girls 
are continually plucking their eyebrows that they imay 
be thin and long. The Turkish women dip a gold 
brush in the tincture of a black drug, which they pass 
over their eye-brows. It is too visible by day, but 
looks shining by night; they tinge their nails with a 
rose colour. An African beauty must have small 
eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose, and skin beautifully 
black. The Emperor of Monomotapa would not 
change his amiable negress for the most brilliant Eu- 
ropean beauty. 

An ornament for the nose appears to us perfectly 
unnecessary. The Peruvians, however, think other- 
wise; and they hang on it a weighty ring, the thick- 
ness of which is proportioned by the rank of theit 
husbands. ‘The custom of boring it, as our ladies de 
their ears, is very common in several nations 

Through the perforation are hung various materials— 
gold, stones, 4 single and sometimes a great number 
of gold rings. 

The female head-dress is carried in some countries 
to singular extravagance. The Chinese fair carries 
on her head the figure of a certain bird, according to 
the quality of the person, the wings of which spread 
out, fall over the front of the head-dress, and conceal 
the temples. The tail long and open, forms a beauti- 
ful tuft of feathers. The beak covers the top of the 
nose; the neck is fastened to the body of the artificial 
animal by a spring, that it may the more freely play 
and tremble at the slightest motion. 

The extravagance of the Myaulses is far more ridi 

culous than the above. They carry on their heads a 
slight board, rather longer than a foot, and about six 
inches broad; with this they cover their hair, and 
seal it with wax. They cannot lie down, nor loan, 
without keeping the neck straight, and the country 
being very woody, it is not uncommon to find then: 
with their head-dress entangled in the trees. When- 
ever they comb their hair, they pass an hour by the 
fire in melting the wax: but this combing is preform 
ed only once or twice a year. 

The inhabitants of the land of Natal wear caps o 
bonnets, from six to ten inches high, composed of the 
fat of oxen. They then gradually anoint the head 
with a purer grease, which, mixing with the hair, 
fastens their bonnets for their lives. 








Just as our follies are, Tom said, 

So shall we be transformed when dead 
Exempla docent—I'll now quote, 

The lustful man will be a goat. 





Says Jack, if that should come to pass, 
Then by your rule—you'll be an asa. 
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{ Valuable Map.— \ Prospectus has been issued | 

y Henry Rice & William P. Rowles, for a Topogra- 
phical and Geological Map of Washington County, 
Maryland, compiled chiefly from actual Surveys. 

The following extract from the Prospectus will ex-| 
plain the advantages which may be expe: ted from its) 
publication. 

“In its geology, no similar extent of this country, | 
presents a wider, or more exuberant field for the cul-| 
ture of the naturalist; by whom, however, it has re-| 
mained unnoticed, except, by the learned Dr. Hayden, | 
of Baltimore, in some communications to Mr. Cleve- 


land: and an incidental reference in Bruce's Mine- 


| 





ralogical Journal. 
‘In relation to the Geolography, of a section of coun- 
try, reputed the richest, and best cultivated in the 





state, and at the same time rapidly progressing, in all) 
those improvements that distinguish civilized man, | 
ind presage his advance to national greatness, no 
ipology, it is presumed, will be required: it being 
clear, thata well executed Map, on the plan proposed, 
will be useful, not only to the scientific, but accept- 
able to every intelligent citizen in the county, and ad- 


jacent parts.” The subscription price is three dollars. 

‘Too high a value can never be set on correct and 
well-executed Maps of any portion of our country. 
This science, so important in all its relations, has 
been quite too much disregarded by our citizens ge 
nerally , so much so indeed, that it has been often 
mentioned as a reproach. Good Maps convey in- 
struction of a most valuable kind, which is to be ob- 


tained by no other means. No study is more plea- 


MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Bonaparte.—The author of Waverly, in 
the Introduction to the Tales of the Crusaders, an- 


N apole on 


nounces his intention of writing a Life of Napoleon! 
Bonaparte. ‘This, perhaps, will be the most arduous | 
task on which this distinguished writer has vet entered. 
Firm as is his hand, and keen his eve, and strong are 
his resemblances of the men of his own nation, we al 


most tremble for the result, when we see hun about to! 
enter on the character of an individual, who, in his} 
life and character, had so littl in common with the! 
variety of the human species with which Scott is most | 


conversant 


Scott has been successful in delineating | 


. | 
only the Scotch character, which is, indeed, strongly 


marked and admirably adapted for a pencil like his. | 


lew . | 
| The English, who are less strongly marked, and hard-)} 
| . | 
ly possess a determinate character, he has never yet 


hit. But how much must the difficulty be increased 
when the subject is the astute, ardent, and yet flexible 


native of the south, who can suddenly spring from one 
extreme to another; who, when interest or conveni- 
ence demands it, can stop short in the most impetuous 


movements, and conceal the workings of his soul an- 


der an exterior that seems expressive of very different 


sensations! However, we shall not prejudge. 


Loadon Chronicle, 
COoOvm—moooooor—_— 





Ornithology.—A gentleman in Virginia of the first) 
respectability, has given an account of the following | 
singular circumstance, which demonstrates the natural | 


which many of the smaller animals of our country | 
| 


seize upon their prey.—The gentleman, while passing | 





| 


through an orchard, was attracted by the extraordina 





ry notes and fluttering of birds; and on looking up| 
pate a tree for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of 
ithe strange noise, discovered two robins in pursuit of 
}a red squirrel; which being warmly attacked by the | 





sant; none communicates knowledge so easily, and|| 


none other is better remembered. 
therefore is more laudable and none more useful than 
map-miaking. itis peculiarly so in a country ofjuch 
vast extent as ours, whose rivers are the most magni- 
ficent in the world, and whose stupendous mountains 
and alluvial plains are pregnant with wonders.—So 
far from viewing it as a favour conferred when en- 
couragement is given, every person who possesses the 
. means should be proud of the opportunity of embel- 
lishing his apartments, at the same time that he em- 
bellishes his mind, and gratifies a most commendable 


curlosity. 


a 

1 singular affair.—We are intormed by the Peeks- 
kill Chronicle, that on Thursday evening of last week, 
a Mrs. Clorinda Follett, a young married woman, 
late of Putnam county, but now of this city, being on 
her way to visit her friends, was assaulted, robbed, 
and beaten by two females, one of whom is named 
Mis. F. 


sloop from this city that morning ; 


arrived in a 
and for 
cause unknown, the assailants kept up a continual 
search for Mrs, Follett until about eight o’clock in the 


Kleanor Lane, and her sister. 


some 


evening, when she was attacked by these lurking 
fiends, and stripped of considerable of her wearing 
apparel, and beat ina most shameful manner; after 
which, several unsuccessful attempts were made by 
them to drag her across the street, for the purpose 
of throwing her into a mill stream which is nearly a 
perpendicular descent of from fifteen to twenty feet 
from where the street runs; and had it not been for 
the timely interference of some person, she must in- 
evitably have perished by the hands of these furious 
females. They were arrested and committed for trial. 


Loneevity.—The last annual obituary of Russia 
records the death of a man at the age of one hundred 
and sixty-eight. (Old Parr was only one hundred and 
fifty-six.) In his one hundred and fifty-third year he 
enjoyed the most robust health. 


’ i] 
No undertaking|| when it was discovered that the squirrel had actually 


| . - 
| ** feathered” enemy, soon let his prey fall to the ground ; 


' 
made bold to attack and rob the nest of the robins of | 


lone of their young, with which he would have made| 
his eseape had it not been for the “drubbing” he re- 


ceived from the parent birds. ‘The squirrel was soon 


after shot. The uninjured bird returned to the nest 


where two nestlings had been left, and the “ notes of | 


the songsters’’ soon denoted the return of tranquillity. | 


| 
r pagel | 

Between the hours of ten and eleven o'clock, on} 
Monday evening last, says the American, Mrs. owneil 
and her niece of the Bowery, having retired for the| 
night to their room in the third story, were alarmed | 


by the falling in of a sash of their window, which looks | 


over an alley that separates the building from the ad- 


joining. Mrs. ——— raising her head, discovered to 


her no small consternation, through the indistinctness 


of star-light, a strange man sitting very composedly 
by the window. The fist exclamation of alarm awoke | 
the man, who, until then, was not conscious that he 
had left his own room, by forcing himself at the ex- 
treme peril of his life through the narrow aperture of 
his window, obliquely across the alley, into the win- 
The difficulty 
and hazard of the venture was greatly increased, by 


dow of his fair neighbour's apartment. 


the windows not being opposite each other; their dis- 
tance could not be less than five ov six feet; and the 
height of the pavement not less than forty.—The man 
on perceiving the danger he had so providentially es- 
caped, and his present dilemma, seemed quite as 
much dismayed as the ladies. From his own accounts 
it appears, that having prepared himself for bed, he 
sat down by his window to enjoy the refreshing breeze 
of evening, when lo! Somnus covered him with pop- 
pies, and he recollected nothing more, until awoke as 
before noticed. 

A gentleman being called, who fortunately lodged 
in an apartment adjoining the ladies’, soon relieved 











. . . | 
affection of birds for their young, and the sagacity w ith || 
1} A rich, but avaricious lady, was in the practice ot 
































































- ————— 
welcome imtrusion of the pacturna 


o ———- = © 


them from the un 


visiter, by showing him the way to the street-door 
—_—____—_— 


on 
The annual commencement of the Vermont univer 
sity Burlington week last 


uimitted to the 


was celebraied at 


be fore 


when thirteen voung gentlemen wer: 


| 


\idegree of Bachelor of Arts. The exercises excited an 
junusual degree of interest, and were highly creditable 
' —— 


Punning Dialogue.—Snip the tailor, was pr 
jhounced a fellow of great capability, a gentleman of 
‘honourable Aabits, and always able to suif every one 
The shoemaker bristled up at this and ware exceed 
ing warm; swore that the tailor was but 1 hal/-sealed 
fellow, and that it was easy to shew that he was not 
cul out tor a gentleman. The choler of the tailor was 
up ina minute, he swore by his thimble he would neve: 
but would baste man why 


pocket such an misult, any 


dared to repeat it Honest Crispin said he was ce 
itermined to give the tellow no qua fers, and vowed he 
would loose his a// or have his end; he resolutely held 
on to the fast, and on his threatening to back strap his 
enemy, the tailor determined to sheer off, declaring at 


the same time that he would have him bound over.’ 
—— 


Mr. Wooler, formerly editor of the Black Dwart 
having relinquished his literary engagements, ts turn 
ing to the bar, and is about"to apply to the Court o 


King’s Bench, for a mandamus to the Beuchers of 





Lincoln's Inn, to admit bim asa student of that society 


jinatketing, and carrying home her purchases herself 
One day 


was returning from her butcher's, when she let fall, in 


lor fear of any fraud being committed. she 
ithe public street, a 
iher shawl. 


shoulder of mutton, from under 
A young man, passing, picked it up, and 


|presenting it to her witha gallant air, said, ‘* Madam 


llyou have dropped your fan.” 


MARRIED, 

On the 17th tastant, by the Rev. Dr, Kuypers, Mr, Josep! 
Ridley, of England, to Miss Eliza Smith, of this « ity 

On the 17th instant, by the Rev. Me, Milroy, Mr. Alexan 
der Main to Miss Amelia Lent, both of this city 

On the l0th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Mr. Jonatha: 
Little to Mrs. Betsey B. Bill, both of this city 

On the 18th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Duffie, Mr. John W 
Mitchell, of Charleston, to Miss Caroline Green, of this « ity 

On the i7th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Cox, Mr. James Mar 
tin, of Morristown, to Miss Henrietta Ashly, of this city 

On the 2ist instant, Mi 
Miss Sarah W. Bowering, of this city 

On the 16th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. George 
B. Reese, of Philade!phia, to Miss Margaret Mesier 

At Oyster-Bay, Long-Island, by the Rey, Mr. Fowler 
Mr. Thomas Hilson, to Miss Eleanor 
both of the New-York Park Theatre 


William Brown, of Glasgow, to 


Augusta Johnson 


DIED, 
On the 17th instant, Mrs. Mary I. A 
twenty third year of her age. 


Canfield, in the 


On the 16th instant, Auow Beekman, infant daughter of 
Captain F. A. Depester 

On the 18th instant, Mrs. Gertrude Peacock, io the twen 
ty-third year of her age. 

On the 18th instant, Miss Jane Rose, daughter of Mr 
Alexander Rose, late of this city 

On the 18th instant, Mrs. Mary Hitchcock, in the thirty 
seventh year of her age. 

On the 19th instant, Captain Donald Campbell, in the 
sixty-seventh year of lis age. 

On the 19th instant, Mrs 
ty-fifth year of her age. 

On the 10th instant, Mr 
year of his age 

On the 16th instant, at the Military Academy, West 
Point, Cadet William B. Hare, in the nineteenth year of 
his age. 

On the 23d, Hugh O'Hare, junr, in the thirteenth year 
of his age 


Elizabeth Cooper, in the six 


Kara Caldwell, in the fortiet) 
















































Yes, Uright indeed, is love's first dream 


Too dazzling bright to stay ; 
Tia like the sparkling, sunny beam, 
Chat plays upon the water's stream, 
With bright and ever changing glean 
And transient ray 


Tis sweet and fading as the flower 
Whose bloom an emblem brings ; 
And yet who has not felt its power ' 
Who would not turn from pleasure's bower, 
And sigh that love's first dawning hour, 
Had rapid wings - 


Phere is a charm iv friendship too 
That sheds a calmer light ; 

Tis not so sweet, but far more true 
And may through life our steps pursue 
With feeling pure and fresh as dew 

That falls at night 


Chen say'st thou, this could fickle prove, 
And turn from thee its beam ? 
Perhaps ‘twas thine own heart would rove 
In search of something more like love 
But, trust me, it is far above 
Love's brighest drear 


Crucen of Flowers. 


I am the light fantastic queen of flowers 
I call the wind-rose from its bed of snow, 
| pour upon the springing turf soft showers, 
1 paint the buds ef jasmine, when they blow 
I give the violet leaf its tender blue, 
I dip its cup in night's unsullied tears, 
So that it shines with richer glances through, 
Like beauty heighten’d by a maiden’s fears, 
Around the elm’s greeo arch I freely twine 
The wooing tendrils of the clasping vine, 
And when the vernal air is fresh with dew, 
And the new sward with drops benighted o'er, 
T lend the butter-cup its golden hue, 
That glitters like a leaf of molten ore ; 
I dress the lily in its veil of lawn 
Whiter than foam upon the crested wave, 
Pure as the spirit parted from its grave, 
When every stain, that earth had left, is gone, 
Shining beneath the mellow sun of May, 


Like pearls fresh-gathered from their glossy shells, 


Or tints, that on the pigeon’s plumage play, 
When filled with love his tender bosom swells 
I throw Aurora o'er the cup of gold, 
The tulip lifts to catch the tears of heaven, 
Giay as the cloud, whose ever-changing fold 
Heralds the dawn, and proudly curtains even 
I take the rainbow as it glides away 
To mingle with the pure unshaded sky, 
And melting in one drop its bright array, 
I pour it in the crown-unperial’s eye; 
I weave the silken fringe, that, on the vest, 
Mantles the fleur de lys in glossy down, 
I scatter gold spots on its open breast, 
And lift in slender points of blue its crown 
I am the light fantastic queen of flowers, 
My bed is in the bosom of a rose, 
And there I sweetly dream the moonlight hours, 
While vermil curtains round my pillow close 





Joe hates a sycophant.—It shows 
Self-love is not a fault of Joe's. 


ESTeryy 











710 HER CHILD 


The sun is sunk, and daylight gone, 
As over the moor we journey on ; 
Phe snows are lying all deep and chill ; 
The clouds are gathering round the hill ; 
The winds they are moaning through the air 
And backwards tossing the branches bare ; 
Oh hush, oh hush, thy piteous cry, 
And shut in repose thy little eye ; 

Be still, my babe, and sleep’ 


Though cold the snow, and though cold the air, 
That sweeps o'er the frozen mountains bare, 
More cold was that ungenerous mind, 
Which holiest vows were vain to bind, 
Which stole my peace, and, ruining me, 
Left me to roam the world with thee : 
Ob hush, and oh hush thy piercing cry, 
And I will sing your lullaby ; 
Be still, my babe, and sleep | 


Lhy father he cares not for his child , 

Thou art forsaken, and | reviled ; 

From town to town, a dreary way, 

We wander along from day to day, 

Begging a crust of the poor man’s bread, 

And laying us down in some humble shed 

All but thyself look in scorn on me, 

And, oh! I shall ever be kind to thee ; 
Be hushed, my babe, and sleep! 


Ab once, sweet baby, | had a home, 
Nor dreamt | then I thus should roam ; 
By a pleasant village our cottage stood, 
And my parents were pious, and kind, and good 
They bad no comfort but me on earth, 
For L was the light of their lonely hearth: 
Till there came to our door, in cruelty gay, 
‘Thy father, who stole their treasure away ; 
Be hushed, my babe, and sleep ! 


The old man broke his heart, and died, 
And soon my mother was laid by his side; 
1 was lying in weakness when these they told 
And thou wert an infant three days old; 
| prayed for death, and I wished to die, 
Till I heard thy pitiful tender ery, 
And then I petitioned for life, to be 
In thy hapless years a mother to thee ; 
Be hushed, my babe, and sleep! 


A haven yet may smile for us, 

And the heart which could neglect us thus 

May feel the mikery we have felt, 

And share the sorrow itself hath dealt ; 

We soon shall be over these barren ways, 

And I will warm thee, love, at the blaze, 

Where, ‘mid yon trees, on the upland moor 

Stands kindly open the peasant’s door; 
Then hush, my babe, and sleep! 


Stansan. 
All live and move to the poetic eye— 
The winds have voices, and the stars of night 
Are spirits throned in brightness, keeping wate! 
O'er earth and its inhabitants ; the clouds 
That gird the sun with glory, are a train 
In panoply of gold around him set, 
To guard his morning and his evening throne 
The elements are instruments, employed 
By unseen hands, to work their sovereign will. 


They do their bidding—when the storm goes forth, 


‘Tis but the thunderer’s car, whereon he rides 
Aloft in triumph, o'er our prostrate heads. 
Its roar is but the rambling of his wheels, 

Its flashes are his arrows, and the folds, 
That curl and heave upon the warring winds, 
The dust, that rolls beneath his coursers’ fect 


Know you why Grub, at setting sun, 
As wretched looks as if undone ? 

It is because the frugal wight 

His farthing candle hates to light. 


—— 

















Dreams. 
Oh! there is a dream of early youth, 
And it never comes again ; 
"Tis a vision of light, of life, and truth, 
That flits across the brain 
And love is the theme of that early dream 
So wild, so warm, so new 
That in all our after years I deem, 
That early dream we rue 


Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far ; 
Tis a vision of blood and of woman's teays, 
For the theme of that dream is war 
And we toil in the field of danger and deat), 
And shout in the batile array, 
Till we find that fame is a bodyless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 
Oh! there is a dream of hoary age, 
‘Tis a vision of gold in store— 
Of sums noted down on the figured page, 
To be counted o'er and o'er ; ; 
And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, : 
As a refuge from grief and pain, ! 
Till our limbs are laid on that last dark bed . 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. j 


And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave 
Iu the path which all are treading ? 

Js there naught in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ‘ 


EES RL 


O yes, there's a dream so pure, so bright 
That the being to whom it is given, 


prey 


Ilath bathed in a sea of living light,— 
And the theme of that dream is heayen 











Song. 
My heart is wholly changed 
From what it was to me, 


Although I scarce may say ey 


In what that change cau be 


Tis not from faded hope ; 
For all that hope could seen 
+ aby 


tias not heen realized for me 
Beyond its wildest dream 


Nor yet is it that love 
Has lighted up my heart ; 
In the fears and cares of love 
As yet I have no part: é 


For far too light a spirit, 

And too cold a breast is mine 
For love to fix on me 

As his dwelling-place and shitine 


But T am sad to think 

Upon life's summer scene, — 
To think upon what is, 

And upon what has een ; 


‘To think how friends deceive, 
To think how foes can feign 

And how the heart's best gifts 
Are given but in vain: 

‘To think that tears are false, 
To think the same of smiles. 

To think that honeyed words 
The trusting one beguiles : 


Of sorrow, like a blight, 
Falling on youth and bloom , 
To think upon the broken heart, 
On sickness and the tomb: 


And knowing what I know, 
And seeing what I see, 
How can | marvel that my heart 
Is changed and sad to me ? 
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